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ABSTRACT 

This survey of the literature suggests that 
accreditation of schools def initionally implies recognition by oiember 
institutions, attainment of status, achievement of standards, public 
confidence, and quality of performance. An examination of statements 
of purpose confirms that educational improvement is the purpose of 
utmost importance as concerns accreditation of the secondary school. 
The requirements or standards of the accrediting agencies fall 
generally into administrative and supervisory provisions, educational 
program provisions, facilities and equipment, and related services. 
From an assertion that self --e valuation is the oaly truly adequate 
standard for the judgment of the quality of a school, the survey goes 
on ^o examine the forces interacting with the school that enable it 
to maintain a high level of competence, and concludes with a 
discussion of the major advantages and criticisms of accreditation. 
(«M) 
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CHAPTER I 

DKPI NITION A^^) MAIN PURPOSE OF ACCRiODITATION 
Since its genesis in 1894i accreditation has had many varied 
definitions which have, in one way or another; clouded the true concept of 
accreditation. It is hoped that a \>asic definition can bo cjleancd from a 
survey of the literature and a compilation and amalgamation of the concepts 
found therein, 

I . THE DEFINITION 
The term accreditation deals with th^-^ tonn "value", and as such any 
definition has to incorporate some nuance of value into the meaninq of the 
word . 

Kearney, perhaps, provides the simplest definition of accreditation 

Accreditation is, essential ly , the approval of a 
school by an established and highly reputable 
educational accrediting organization and the 
consequent membership of the school in the 
approving organizat ion . ^ 

Therefore, in its simple:;t foitn, accreditation denotes membership 
in an organization, and implies that the accrediting organization has 
placed some value or status upon the accredited institution » 

Statler seems to confirm this definition. He states that accredit- 
ation is "the formal process of school recognition."-^ 

These first definitions, however reasonable, lack the true meaning 
of accreditation since they do not divulge onoug)i infonnation concernir^g 
the type or quality of education expected of the schools accredited by an 
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acjeacy , 

The National Study of Sr>condai7 School Education has proposed a 
philosophically "open" definition of the tern accreditation. They state 
that accreditation is judgement of tho effectiveness of the schoofs 
efforts to fulfill its pv\rposes."3 

This definition implies that since education can occur in many 
ways and under many different circumstances, the school should be the 
final judge as to what its pur^^oses are and the accrediting agency merely 
evaluates the efforts made by the school towards those jmrposes. 

The question still remains^ ho-wever, concerning what basis the 
accrediting agency will actually use, and who is adequately capable of 
making a judgement of whether or not a school measures up to some criteria. 

The American Council on Education gives two definitions which seem 
to answer these questions effectively. 

Accreditation is a process of recognizing those 
educational institutions whose [.performance and 
integrity entitle them to the confidence of the 
educational community and the public.^ 

This first definition implies recognition, therefore, status, as 
well as acceptance by their educational peers and the cornrnunicy. 

The second definition incorporates the concepts of the first but 
adds considerable explanation to its theoretical framework. 
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General accreditation is an expression of 
confidenco by the mojnbef institutions of 
a regional as.qociation in an institution's 
purposes, resources, and perf omancQ , To 
this end, the regional associations employ 
criteria that describe conditions and 
principles which characterize educational 
effectiveness rather than prescribe the 
means of achieving effectiveness. Quality 
of education and perfomance is their goal, 
not particular patterns or formulas. 5 

Accreditation therefore implies: 

a) recognition by member institutions, 

b) attainment of 5; tat us, 

c) achievement of standards, 

d) public confidence/ and 

e) quality of perfonnancc. 

IT, MAIN PURPOSE OP ACCREDITATION 

Th':; main purpose of accreditation has not changed drastically since 
its initiation, but there are several stated purposes which may differ 
from region to region. 

Solden states : 

Initially accreditation was developed as a 
means of facilitating the admission of 
students to college, or as educators would 
say today, of improving the articulation 
between secondary schools and the colleges 
and univcrsiti'^s . In addition, accreditation 
was developed so that the better institutions 
could identify themselves publicly and protect 
themselves coUeccivoly against their idioddy 
competitors of the academic market pi ace, 
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Those factors are sooiniiujly unimportant today, and tho tH!iphasir> 
of accrocUtat ion lias chanqcd to fit the noedis of the oducational 
community so that '^educational articulation^' botweon collooes,; and hiqh 
schools is no longer a factor to be considerod. 

Instead, specialized accreditation has been adopted and "their 
emphasis * . . is on assuring that the purposes and accomplishrnonts of 
profossionaJ programs meet the needs of society and of the profession,' 

This is a general stateinent of purpose which shows the pragmatic 
approach which the accrediting agencies have taken towards the 
accreditation of schools as a whole, 

Jordan presents a statement of purpose of accreditation which 

seems quite vague, but whicli includes the important aspect of quality. 

Accrediting procedures for school districts 
should help to eliminate some of the unknowns. 
The function of the accreditation agency would 
bo to determine if the school district provides 
a framework upon which a quality program can 
be built,^ 

This statement of purpose gives us the first indication that 

accreditation is meant as a means of school improvement. 

Pfnister confirms this theory of school improvement. 

If the criteria by which institutions are 
evaluated have any relation to quality of 
educational program, whenever institutions 
are exajnined or reviewed they refer to the 
criteria and they arc forced to reconsider 
their achievements, to detcnnine whore im- 
provement is noGcied, and to work toward 



hotter educational j^rcxjram* Such a 
process is, accordincj to this view, 
one of improving education . ^ 

Tvs^o studies which wore conducted in 19'' 2 also confirm the theory 
that accreciitation is a definite means of school improvement. 

Nye' Si study on the basic assessment of accrediting instruinents 
concerniTuj occupational secondary schools maintains that the Commission 
on educational institutions "perceives accreditation as being a valuable 
Improvement stimulus for occupational education . 

£?ishop^s study on secondary school accreditation in the United 

States directly asked the state accrediting agencies for their statements 

on the purpose of accreditation. 

The princi^>al purpose of secondary school 
accreditation indicated by state accrediting 
agencies was co stimulate improvement in 
the school program. Generally this was 
accomplished by requiring schools to meet or 
exceed minimum standards 

Kvcn though school improvement may be expressed as the main purpose 

of the accreditation system, other varied purposes are also expressed by 

many authors. These other purposes which will be mentioned incorporate 

some of the ideas expressed in the early statements of purpose. Richard 

Adams states three main points in favor of accreditation which seem to bo 

quite inclusive. 



The main purposes of accreditation are 

to ensure minlnium slanrlards of orlucational 

honc-ity and competence; to encourage 
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institutional ^;elf-improvoment, and to 
protoct educational institutions from 
outside and inside prossuros that tend 
to undeitnine academic excel lence . ■^ '^ 



ThOoO three points mentioned by Adams seem to point out all the 
major aspects of accreditation quite effectively. Anrig lists a number of 
purposes of accreditation, five in all, which overlap those of Adams. The 
only chanqo is the ccncern with the accreditiiKj institution itself. 

Anriq is speaking of the New Knqland Association Accrediting Agency. 
He states that there are five purposes for the Agency: 



1. The ujxjraJing and improvement of the 
entire program of public school education, 

2. The appraisal of local schools at small 
cost to the community, 

3. The support which the New England 
Association, through its recomjnendations, 
would give to Jocal school officials 

for needed facilities, equipment, and 
instructional materials. 



The recognition which would come from 
institutions of higher learning and 
from the community as a result of an 
evaluation program . 

The strengthening of the New England 
Association as a result of more 
stringent membership requirements.-^^ 



Therefore, from the purposes that have been stated, it can be con- 
firmed that educational improvement is the purpose of the utmost importance 
regarding accreditation of the secondai^y school since it is the one common 
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factor in all of the statements. 

Tho other minor purposoH cannot bo iqnorcd, however^ slnca many of 
them soem to play a large role in tho ultimate decision to become an 
accredited institution . 

The acquisition of a certain amount of status or recognition as 
well as public support cannot bo considered as mere by-products of the 
c ccroditation process. 
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ClIAPTKR II 

.STANDA1U:)S AND rKrn";RIA OF ACCRI':DITATI0N 
It has often been discusGod that any institutioi"i must develop its wn 
principle's and standards in ordur to maintain a clear view of its purpose. 
The case of accreditation is no different. Its standards and ]:)rinciplos 
are clear cut, even though they may vary amoncj the different regions. 

I . STANDARDS 

The eleuionts which determine accreditation of any institution are 

quite simple, Meder suggests that there are three basic points involved. 

First, there must be i^tandards, criteria, or 
descriptions of characteristics of educational 
quality in terms of which an institution is 
appraised. Second, there must bo an evaluation 
of the institution in terms of these 
characteristics. Third, there must be a judge- 
ment of the adequacy of the extent to v;hich the 
institution meets these characteristics^ 
criteria, or standards . ^ 

In this section, the first element wl^ich Meder has mentioned will be 

dealt v/ith. 

Bishop categorized the requirements or standards of the accrediting 
agencies into four components: 

"(1) Administrative and Supervisoiy provisions, 
(2) Educational Program Provisions 
( 3 ) Facilities and Kqu i ]-)mo n t , a nd 
M ) Related Services . ''^ 
While thesfj areas are vei^' gonora], each eleraent: i:; br^jken c](rwn 
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into many sub-hoadinga which compriso the basic standardi^ of all tlie 
accrediting agencies which Bishop studiod. 

An additional breakdown of these same standards; includes the 
following elements: 

(1 ) financial stability 

(2) ef f octivonoss of atUninistration 

(3) adequacy of the general facilities 

(4) quality of student personnel programs 

(5) appropriateness of overall pro<.7rams 

(6) general strength of the faculty 
(7 ) quality of instruction , 

The above standards are, more or less, the prerequisites which any 
school must have in order to become an accredited institution. 

As was previously mentioned, standards vary from region to region, 
but there are common factors which each of the accrediting agencies have. 
Below, are the standards which the New England Association has adopted for 
their accrediting procedures. These standards are relatively universal, 
insofar as they contain most of the major points listed as important 
aspects of an accredited school . 
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STANDARDS OF THH KNGLAND ASSO CIATION '* 

PHILO SOPHY AND O BJECTIVES the school shall have a clearly stated 
educational philosophy which shall be supported by definitely stated 
objectives designed to meet the needs of the students and the 
community served, 

2. PROGRAM OF STUDIES tho school shall have a carefully planned 
program of studies and activities consistent with its stated 
philosophy and objectives. 

3. GUIDANC K SERVICE tho school shall have an organized and 
coordinatod guidance service to aid students in meeting educational, 
vocational, health, moral, social, civic, and personal problems. 

4. THE LIBRARY the school shall have a library which is the center 
for resource material for every aspect of the school program. There 
shall be a professionally competent staff, an adequate collection of 
books and periodicals, auditory and visual aids, and other resource 
material. These facilities shall be effectively used in tho 
educational program. 

5. THE SC HOOL STAFF - the school shall have a professional staff well 
qualified in character, health, and personality, and competent in 
various educational and related services. Staff members shall have 
a sympathetic understanding of youth and a desire to continue pro- 
fessional growth. The staff shall be sufficient in number and 
adequately paid. It shall be a group motivated by high ideals and 
working together to attain the objectives of thc^ school . The scliool 
shall have an adequate nun^ber of employees for non-prof e^Jsional 
services . 

RI XORDS - an adequate system of student records and of pemanent 
files shall be safely maintained. These shall include the cumulative 
record of attendance, progress in school, and results of objective 
tests. Student schedule cards and a master schedule of each teacher 
shall bo maintained. An adequate system of rcx^ords of faculty and 
administrative staff shall be maintained. 

7. ADMIN ISTRATI ON - the princifXil or headrnar. Ler , although accountable 
to higher authority, shall be res]>onyible head and j^rof ossiona 1 
leader of the school. He shall interpret to his sujjcrintonciont , to 
h i : > board of c o n t r o 1 , and t. o h i s c o n s i t u o n c y t. h ( ■ t :^ 1 a ( : o o f 1 1 s o y, c 1 \ o o .) 
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i n tho life? of I ho coi imuni t.y . Tho board of cont rol siuill bo 
Kosponsiblo for tho cUitcmination of policy and tor tho. apirroval of 
appointments and expenditures. Under no Gircum5^tanco3 shall the 
board porfom the functior\!i of tho educational administrator. 

8. PLANT AND KQUJ WHNT - the plant and equipment shall bo adequate for 
tlie procjress of the school and shall be operated to assure the 
safe*-.v and 'aoalth of the students, faculty, and non-professional 
staff. 

SCFIOOL A MD COMMUNITY R^^LAT IO NS - school and community relations are 
of such importance in tho development of a good secondary school that 
an appropriate program for promoting effective relations between 
school and community shall be maintained and constantly improved. 

10. P INANCIAL SUPPORT - financial support of the school shall be adequate 
to sustain the educational program, including activities, consistent 
with the [)hilosophy and objectives of the school and with the 
standards of tho Now England Association for public secondary schools. 

* -';^CKOOL ATMOSP!{KI<K - tho school shall have an appropriate atmosphere 
which indicates that an effective educational program prevails. 

These standards are define 1 in great detail in Hvaluati vo Criteria ,^ 

which explains specific accreditation requirements based upon these eleven 

standards . 

It seems, however, that those standards would inhibit an institution 
more than help it, since those standards tend to build a framework for a 
school which cannot bo easily changed. Standards can so easily come to bo 
treated as maxima (ultimate goal:;) rather than minima. 

Forstor did a study on the criteria of accrediting agerK.:io.s and 
came to the conclusion that: 



Tlie criteria which emeraed was essentially 

process criteria. Little attention was 

paid to the ])ro(luc:Ls ol tho educational i^ystcm. 
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Tho criteria boiiKj usod were essentially 
vac I o xy criteria, as:: o i ; ; i n^j r o n ou r co s , 
facul ty , administration, but payi ng 
little attention to student outcome, 
Recotmondations were uc'ually quite specific, 
caUimj for refinements in existing 
patterns, rather than for substantive c]\anqes 
in patternb of education,^ 

Thus, the standards set dwn by the various accrediting agencies 
could possibly prove too rigid insofar as total change could never be 
approved by any agency which upheld these standards, 

Wilson does not totally agree with this opinion, however, since he 

believes that the very standards themselves help to irutiato change. 

One standard of tho Association* s 
Commission on Secondary Schools which 
states that , "Member scliool s arc en- 
couraged to cariY on active experimental 
programs designed to imin'ovc the school," 
in itself, is of considerable help to 
princi{>als as they attempt to initiate 
change. Citing this standard often 
enables tho school leader to assure his 
coriuaunity and staff that a reputable 
professional group has knowledge of 
what is planned and a cc:>ntirming concern 
with its sound evaluation « ^ 

Williams, on the other hand, seems to be disenchanted with the whole con 

cept of stanc^ardization in the accreditation process. 

It is flexibility rather than standard- 
ization v;hich w^e should seek. A more 
recent study (by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education) goes on to 
declare that in order to adapt itself 
to i^(jw situations and ni-w demands im- 
I)Osed by a chaiiging society, our 
<Hlucationai system mu^t: be capable of 
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moru rapid change than can usually bo 
achiovod within existing institutions, 
which by and large tend to resist chamje,^ 

Therefore, the whole concept of a sot of standards cornos into question, 
and this question ir. an important one in the field of accreditation since 
standards are the cornerstones of the entire accrediting process, 

II. PRINCIPLKS OF THK CRITERIA 

The principles which are tiie bases of accreditation arc quite differcMit 
from the standards which they have formulated, Iru^tead of strict adhGrcnco 
to standards, the philosop}^/ beliind the accreditation pro^jrarn is highly 
innovative. It stresses originality, Jreedom and initiative. 

Collins states that "(.-jne of the major claims made for accreditation 
is that it stimulates a comprehensive self-study that is evaluative in 
nature. "^-^ Tims, the basic premise of accreditation is improvement, 

Pfnistcr establishes three principles that seem to form the frame- 
work of the philosophy of accreditation. The three principles are: 

1 , In the accrediting process no dis- 
tinction is to bo made regarding levels 
of quality. An institution is either 
worthy of being included in the member- 
ship of the association or it falls short of 
the requirements. The status is that of 
being accredi. ted or not being accredited. 

2. An institution is vjvaluated as a whole. 
That is to say, reiional associations 
emphasise the general rather than the 
specialized functions. Acceptance for 
membership implies that the institutior^ 
a:- a whole rather than any particvilai 
proc/ram or unit is being accredited. 
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i, Kach institution is accredited in the 

light of its own ])urposes. The regional 
associations do not presume to determine 
purposes for the institution - yot, each 
regional association has required an 
institution applying for or holding 
membership to shov.^ that it has a basic 
program of general or liberal education. ^0 

Wo can see, therefore, that the standards that were previously cited 
have grown out of these throe basic principles. Even though the standards 
themselves are quite dogmatic, the spirit with whicli they are used is quite 
functional* If the standards are used as tools or mere guidelines, they 
can be used to advantage. If, however, the standards are used as qualit- 
ative measuring instruments, the^y can only be harmful to innovative and 
creative education. 

Basic institutiona I accreditation should 
provide for pluralism rather than for 
singularity. No one set of requirements 
can sei*^/e well the diversity of secondary 
schools and their associated conditions 
across the nation, to say nothing of 
accredited schools abroad. 

From this point of view standards, such as represented by provincial 
matriculation examinations could have the effect of constraining innovation, 
despite the acceptable desire to assure minimum services everywhere. 
Strategics have to be sought which will allow both goals to exist simul- 
taneously , 

i^iemba, in his study £:oncerning the Commission on Colleges and 



Universities of the North centra] Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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ochooKs, sbateio that tho Corwinsion has "deinonhitratod a grwincj awareness 
of its role as being loss and less policing in natux'e and emphasized more 
and more itij rolo of assistance , "^'^ 

iiis study revealed the following eight trends concerning the 
Commission on accreditatioti: 

1, from demanding confonnity to encouraging 
individuality; 

2, from encouraging passive institutions to 
expecting active institutions; 

3, tvoin quantitativc^^tandards to qualitative 
standards; 

4, from a theoretical basis to a practical basis; 

5, from a static organization to a dynamic organ- 
ization; 

G. from emphasis on institutional status to 
emphasis on institutional growth; 

7, from emphasis on the structural aspects of an 
institution to an t:mphasis on the educational 
process; 

B, from limited tnembcrship and types of institutions 
to ro]atively unlimited membership and types 
of iruU:itutiu?is , ^ 

It seems, therefore, that /American accredication agencies are re- 
evaluating their criteria considerably, or, at least, emphasizing the 
spirit of the rules and standards rather than the letter of the law. 

The American Council on Education seems to sum up the concepts of 
this chapter quite well. 
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General accreditation does not imply 
5iimilarity of aims, uniformity of pro- 
cess, or comparability of graduates 
among institutions. Instead, it in- 
dicates that, in the judgement of the 
rosponsiblo agents of the acadejnic 
comj-nunity; an institution's own goals 
are soundly conceived; that its edu- 
cational programs have been intelligently 
devised, are competently conducted, are 
capable of fulfilling the goals the 
institution seeks, and are, in fact, 
accomplishing them subi^cantially; and 
that the institution ii\ so organized, 
staffed, and supported that it should 
continue to merit such confidence in the 
foreseeable future . 

Thus, it seems clear that standards are necessary to serve as an 
evaluative criteria of an institution's assets, but not of an institution's 
worth , 

Any socondarv school should be given the chance to prove itself to 
its peers, and not necessarily to government agencies or other outside 
influences. If a school is capable of setting its own goals and philosophy 
it is entirely capable of establishing criteria for the survival and well 
being of its students and community, with accrediting agencies being used 
as helpful guides, SGcondai^/ sclrjols should be able to foiTnulate intelli- 
gent, capable and creditable programs of study as well as adequate 



facilities to enable the teachers to instruct properly. 
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CHAPTER III 
QUALITY RATINGS AND EXAMINERS 
It has often boon stated, that in the area of uducation^ quality is 
an \indofinable torn which is often used to describe a nebulous concept 
which can novar bo validated. If this is the case, the claiin that 
accreditation produces the environment for quality education cannot be 
either accepted or rejected without further qualification, 

I. tUAI ITY AND ACCREDITATION 
For the most |>art, accreditation has been misconstrued by the public 
conccrninq the main purpose of the process of accrediting various institut- 
ions , 

Pfnistor states: 

While accrcditinc; agencies emphasi?,e that their 
primary role is that of assisting member institutions 
to improve, the public tends to think of the role 
as that of certifying a certain level of quality. 
As the public concorn }>ocomos greater, the accrediting 
agency takes on more of the characteristics of a public 
utility commission with a responsibility for protecting 
the public . ^ 

This, obviously v/as not the image which the accrediting agencies 
wished to portray. What makes the situation even more difficult is that 
the standarcJ of quality of an educational institution is oxtromoly 
ciifficult to judge or ascertain. 

The ratings given \yy an accrediting agency to an institution are in 
question, ,;ince quality is tlie kf^y to any educational process, not 
necessarily a quantitative ficoro. These qualitative ratings, however, are 

som ewha t s u spec t . 
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The main question is whether the ratings have real 
validity or are merely bhe product of what one or 
more persons bolicvo is the quality level of the 
institution. The Important point is that if 
institutional ratings arc to have value, they must 
be based upon the porfonaanco of the institutions - 
not Upon ;f>uch factors as the size of the endowment 
fund, the beauty of the buildings, or the si?.e of 
the institution , 

The chief determinants of institutional ratings 
should be measures of ^3tudent and faculty achievement* 
More specifically, the changes produced in students 
and the contributions to knowledge made by the faculty 
should bo the l>asic criteria applied in arriving at 
institutional ratings ,^ 

Thus, while some criteria are provided for the measurement of quality, 

the topic is still far from being solved. William K. Selden of the 

National Commission on Accrediting also maintains that accreditation ratings 

arc not exempt from gross error. 

It was recognized that accrediting is a fallible 
method which rcli'ss on gross measurements to 
identify quality in education , . , there must 
be a more widely accepted definition of quality 
in education and further refinement of the 
techniques and methods of identifying such 
qual ity . ^ 

There are, however, some dangers in developing quality ratings. 
Inspections must be made by teams of specialists representing various pro- 
fessional groups with specific interests. Who is to say that the interests 
of a specific group of individuals is a strong basis for a quality rating 

of a spficific institution? 
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P<;torson pointy out another danger concornin^^j the quality rating. 

Something surely can bo done about the measureinent 
of quality, but agreement must first be secured 
that quality ratings are for internal consumption 
and self-improvement, not for invidious institutional 
comparisons , ^ 

These two perils can be a disastrous consequence of hasty rating schemes 

which are then made public. Peterson goes on to say, however, that. 

If we are willing to view the measurement of quality 
as a private affair designed to foster institutional 
self-scrutiny and amendment, a return to the assess- 
ment of quality is not only possible but imperatives^ 

lack of an adequate definition for quality also leads to the curbing of new 

ideas and innovations in prograjn develoixnent . Seldon cites a specific 

example : 

For initial accreditation, conformity to what has 
been established as good educational practice will 
be more readily recognized and approved than a dis- 
tinctive, nev; typo of institution for which there 
is no precedent. Support for this approach is 
given by the fact that we lack a widely accepted 
definition of minimum quality in education and 
adequate techniques and tools to measure quality,^ 

Williams confirms Sclden' s statement concerning the stifling effect of 

accreditation on innovation. 

Institutions which would model themselves after 
agency blueprints in order to reach a higher 
plateau of quality would in all probability not 
bo looking forward, imaginative, and progressive 
(however ominous this last word may sound to 
lomj readers) 
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A quality rating is made at a specific point in tinie in an institution 

which is constantly changing. A point like teacher mobility is a major 

factor in the quality of teaching programs ♦ Peterson states: 

It takes years to build departmental quality; 
it can bo destroyed within a short time by 
forces to some extent beyond the control of 
the institution. With :^uch impermanenco, 
quality ratings arc so ephemeral as to make 
their validity suspect.^ 

Hovs^Gver, even with these difficulties which provide apparently huge obstacles 
to accreditation, the procedure still functions . It does so, primarily be- 
cause of the individuals involved in the actual judgement of institutions. 



II. EXAMINERS OF ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

Bayshoro has done a study of the sGlGction, training and Gvaluation 
of examiners in various accrediting associations. His findings, though 
limited to general statements; are quite revealing. The major conclusions 
of this study were: 

1, Association staff members select examiners who 
have been certified as professionals and therefore, 
may be presumed to possess already the judgement 
skills and experience critical in the accrediting 
process. The identification and selection of 
examiners was a highly informal process, 

2, Seven of the eleven accrediting associations did 
not have fomal examiner training programs but 
instead depended upon printed materials, personal 
contacts between the association official and the 
examiner, experienced team chairmen, and actual 
visitation experience to train the examiners^ 
The formal training programs wore designed to 
increase the examiner's judgemental competence to 
do what was required in the accrediting process, 

3, The accrediting associations with one exception 
had evaluation procedures to deterTnit:e which 
individuals were competent to make the judgements 
required in the accrediting visit. These evaluation 
procedures were highly informal, often verbal, and 
did not exist in v/ritten form. The one exception 
had a formalized, required evaluative process, 

4, The duties and responsibilities of the examiner in 
the accrediting proces:^, as stated by the accrediting 
association, are clearly communicated and understood 
by the examiner prior to an accrediting visit. 

5, There are identifiable skills, knowledge and attitudes 
which are essential elements in the selections, training, 
and continued use of examiners in accrediting associations. 
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G, The mon\bors of the oxeuninincj teams of accrediting 
associations arc wtill prepared to make the kinds 
of judgements required of thorn at the examining 
visit largely by virtue of their individual pro- 
fosi^nonal competer^co, previous experiences and 
positions held, and their present position,^ 

It can be readily noted thorcforo, that the exajT\iners are for the most part, 

highly skilled people who are quite capable of making competent decisions 

rogavdinq the state of a specific educational institution, 

Tho addition of professional people from all walks of life is a definite 

step towards the develoiTnont of a definitive statement concerning tho 

"quality" of a school. SeLien, when speaking of the examiners states: 

They should review morr carefully all aspects of an 
institution being accrofUtcd, Furthermore, they 
should recognize that their primary obligations are 
now to society and not to their institutional members. 
The inclusion of competent public members on the boards 
and commissions of tho regional associations would 
indicate recognition of their social obligations and 
would likely stimulate needed changes in the governance 
of institutional r^ccrecUtat ion . ^0 

so it seems, that until "quality" has been defined very explicitly, 
and examiners know exactly where to look to find this attribute, the entire 
process of accreditation remains subjective. 

Meder makes a very valid point: 

Tho process of accreditation is largely subjective. 
This is true whether the standards or criteria are 
explicitly stated or are derived by implication 
from (iescriptive statements of educational quality* 
P'or, in tho case of any criterion applied in any 
specific situation r one almost always will find 
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that it is tnet only '*iu part" or "to some extent/' 
Rarely can one say that a criterion or standard is 
fully mot or not mot at all.^^ 

Thoroforo, are wc then back whore wc started? Does this n^oan that education 
cannot bo evaluated for lack of an adequate tool? 

He goes on to state that each school has its own accrediting system: 

The necessity for subjective judgement is recognized 
in the procedures normally employed in evaluating an 
institution for accreditation. Many accrediting 
agencies begin with a self-evaluation report by the 
institution. In terms of standards, guides, questionnaires^ 
and statements of qualities of excellence, an institution 
evaluates itself. Most institutions make every effort to 
be honest and objective but there is no doubt that these 
self-evaluations do have some of the characteristics of 
ex parte documents. The self-evaluation report is the brief 
for the applicant, inevitably and inherently . ^2 

Thus, self-evaluation remains the key to the entire process of 
accreditation. The remaining process serves merely as a rubber stamp which 
endorses the self-evaluation. Apparently, Meder believes that the institu- 
tion itself is a much better judge of its own quality of education. 

It seems that the process of self-evaluation can bring to the school 
the Insight which it needs to advance itself towards educational excellence. 
Hopefully, s-lf-evaluation woulc^ provide the school with its own framework 
for progress and it would not need the suggestions, sanctions and approval 
of an accrediting team. 

Therefore, it can be maintained that the accrediting process is, in 
essence, an approved method of sel f -evaluation by a particular school with 
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the particular goal of school-wido iniprovort^ont which is then inspected and 
qradcd, to some extent, both qualitatively and quantitatively; 
Qualitatively, insofar as tho bchool upholos or meets the standards of the 
accrediting agency regarding in^jtruction, and quantitatively^ insofar as 
the school has the facilities to provide this instruction. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ACCRt:DITATION: A PROCESS OF SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROFESSIONAL SANCTION 

Since, as was pointed out in the last chapter, self-evaluation was 
roportcd to be the only truly adequate standard for the judgement of the 
quality of a school, it remains to be seen what forces interact with the 
school to enable the school to maintain a high level of competence. The 
evidence is that the process of accreditation is a very good "watchdog" of 
the quality of any institution* 

It should be pointed out however/ that while standards should be 
maintained, they should be maintained only at a very local level, Province- 
wide standards such as the New York Regents exams only serve to cut off 
initiative, adequate freedom, ant^ the right of an institution to detentiine 
its own raisi on d' g^tre . 

I. SOCIAL CONTROL 

The argument brought up against accreditation many times is that if 
the qoverrnnent loses control over the standards of the secondary schools, 
then it must follow that those schools will not maintain standards high 
enough to satisfy the universities, colleges and various professions which 
depend upon an adequate educational standard. The literature seems to 
prove contrarily. 

Social control processus aro inevitable, Wiley and Zald state: 

By definition, to the extent that an 
organization is caucjhi. up in a larger 
society it is subject to social control 
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t^rocesses it exists in a societal web 
which applies sanctions (negative or 
positive) . However^ different organizations 
arc subject to different mechanisms and 
processes of control depending on several 
factors; the level of perfonirtance of the 
organizations, the contrality of the sub- 
stantive nature of the norm (standard of 
perfomance) involvec^ and the structure of 
inter-organizational relations occurring in 
the society and in the particular institutional 
sphere ,^ 

It ijcems evident, therefore, that governmental regulators such as province-- 
wide exams aro totally unnecessary since other societal forces will retain 
high standards of educational excellence. Wiley and Zald continue to spoak 
on certification, which, they claim, is a strong process of educational 
regulation . 

The certification association is a peculiarly 
western and especially American device of 
social control. It is a mechanism of self- 
regulation that develops in societies where 
hierarchical regulation is weak and where 
relevant professional groups believe market 
forces are iriadequate for the maintenance 
of desired standards , ^ 

AL present, hierarchichal regulation is strong in Q\x6hoc education, 

but social farces (such as syndicalism) might well permit them to bo 

weakened, allowing other pressures to act more directly to maintain 

standards . 

The professions, especially, are greatly concerned with the standards 

of oxct^ilcnco for which the schcxjls are primarily res{)onsiblc . If 



cjoverrimcnt standards were rescinded, professional associations would be 
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quick to point out those institutions which thoy would endorse as worthy 
schools. Those associations, then/ would become accrediting associations, 
but perhaps, only concerned with their own profession. Law Irinr^s would 
probably be little interested in an institution primarily known for its 
technically oriented programs. 

Each profession, however, would be able to develop its own standards 
for the school in which they aro interested. This interest by the pro- 
fessions would, in itself, be an extremely powerful sanction which would 
prove very detrimental to any school which refused to undergo a thorough 
self-evaluation concerning its programs* Some type of certification or 
accreditation is a necessat^y item according to the professions. Zook and 
Jiaggorty state that the main reason for the development of accrediting 
agencies was '^the voluntat"^' attempts of professional or scientific groups 
to guide and control the conditions under which several educational efforts 
may bo carried on/'^ 

This interest in education is not a hindrance to the professions and 

universities which sponsor these agencies, instead, it is an enormous 

asset. Solden, of the National Commission on Accrediting states: 

One of the features of a profession is 
its rightful concern with the qualifica- 
tions of its members; and their education 
obviously has an immediate bearing on 
their qualifications.^ 

The professions, therefore/ seem to be in a much better position 
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to accredit institutions than qovert\n\ent agencies because the professions 
truly have a vested intorc^5t in the products of the institutions which are 
accredited , 

Government agencies would tend to look for general principles and 
theoretical frameworks which would cover all areas of the public sector. 
The concept seems admirable, but hardly practical. 

Accreditation involves social control by its very nature^ and does 
not need government sanctions to help institutions maintain standards. 
Wiley and Zald state that "accreditation, because of the uniformity of 
agreement among members and because the membership controls vital 
r>o^uitions and opportunities, places the rejected applicant at considerable 
disadvantage with regard to affiliated institutions."^ 

Thus, government sanctions arc meaningless when an accrediting agency 
or other such professional agency with affiliations with the major 
universities has control over the secondary school education. 

Wg are not speaking of merely substituting en accrediting agency and 
it^i sanctions for the government sanctions, but also all that accreditation 
implies. Government control cannot adequately supervise the quality of a 
secondary school. XL can only judge the finished student after the secondary 
school has ^^ducated him. This post hoc method of evaluation is useful 
only for terminal students. An ongoing evaluation of the quality of 
education in the school itself would provide much more useful information 
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sinco thiy method would bo an evaluation of the ability of the students 
to learn in a specific environment. 

The learning process itself, is based upon the assurr\ption that 
students learn better in suitable environments. An evaluation of these 
environments is what is proposed by accrediting agencies* We have already 
seen that evaluative criteria exist for the competent evaluation of 
secondary schools. It remains only to put these criteria into prf^ctice. 

Selden notes that: 

When it comes to the professions, whose 
work mixes a commitment of service to the 
public with its scientific interests, the 
governmont is usually content to leave 
the control of standards to the pro- 
fessional society as a matter of practice, 
but in theory (and sometimes in practice) 
it insists on maintaining the right to 
exercise control 

Quebec is an example of the government which exercises considerable 

control over the standards of the secondary schools through the provincial 

examinations. It is becoming more and more evident, however, that 

universities, colleges and the professions are looking to the marks 

granted by the individual institutions when considering the student's 

acceptance or rejection into their membership. 

II. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THK PROFP:SSIONS : TTO 
KEY TO SUCCESSFUL ACCRP:DITING ASSOCIATIONS 

The challenge proposec^ to educators therefore, is to throw off the 



j'lantle of protectiveness which the government has so freely bestowed. 



Tho AccrocUtirKi aqoncic^a In thi United States have been operating 

effectively for over seventy years and the minor inconsistencies have 

been ovorcome. It seen^s evidejit that accreditation is a necessity since 

no one institution can provide competent students for all fields of 

learning. An evaluation of the educational procedures and assets of the 

schools must bo undertaken. 

The key to success, however, as Jordan states is, 

the level of support and cooperation 
gained from lay and professional interests 
at the local level and from college and 
university people. The united efforts 
of these groups would provide the 
impetus for launching the program,^ 

It is a proven fact, that the public has provided real interest in 
the evaluation of schools. Pfni:>ter states that not only does the general 
public snem to be vnterGstod in having iiu;>re than simply infonnation con- 
corning accredited institutions:; but, in fact, indivicluals and groups of 
individuals have takei^ it up^n themselves to dr^velop rating scales and 
to publish the results of tjieir assessments.^-^ 

The interest in accreditation is there » It remains for the pro- 
fessions and the univorsitic i t ) provide tlie necessary promulgation of 
the idea through to governraent i eve Is. 

Accreditation would not mean lack of c^i^t rol to the government, 
but simply an expansion of the standards that are already in force 
throughout the province. The a^;crediting agencies could bo in constant 
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t;t>atoc:t wit h v/ovorrununl ol flco ; and the {>roco.s«j of accreditation would 
only meuii ihu abolition of a central standard (provinco-wide examinations) 
an^l the adoption of individual evaluative techniques. These techniques 
couJd be aqrood upon by university officials, the professions and 
qovernmont r>o that secondary st;hools could be evaluated according to 
thc?ir own joals and procedures of education » 
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CHAPTER V 

^^AJOR ADVAm^AGES AND CRITICISMS OF ACCRi^DITATION 
Now that the processes involved in accreditation have been briefly 
explained, it is imperative that the major advantages and disadvantages 
of the system be reviewed. Many of those have already been mentioned in 
passing throughout the paper, but below are the main points of the 
arguments . 

I . MAJOR ADVANTAGES 

Instead of presenting the list of advantages in the form of an essay, 

a list of the points will follow. These advantages may overlap a great 

deal, but they vary enough for us to differentiate among them. 

1. In striving for accreditation or 

approval the entire staff of a school 
literally is obliged to foi"mulate 
together a specifically detailed 
statement of purpose for the ex- 
istence of the school. Vague 
generalities are replaced by con- 
crete aimS/ and methods to achieve 
these aims. These concerted efforts 
are part of a professional soul- 
searching which all institutions 
must make if they are to progress. 
A school without a definite phil- 
osophy can obtain one; a school with 
a philosophy can reexamine, reevaluate, 
and update the existing one. The 
how, the why, and the wherefore are 
determined in the light of a school's 
facilities, its staff, and especially 
the typo of student the school strives 
to educate. 1 

The establishment of a phi 1 osophy with definite aims and objectives 



is an absolute nocossity for an accredited school. Theroforo, tho first 
advantage is recognized as a direct result or effect of accreditation. 

2. A thorough self-evaluation is under- 
taken according to detailed guidelines 
provided by the accrediting association. 
The school judges itself in degrees 
varying from poor to excellent. It is 
precisely in this phase that the school 
personnel begin to see themselves in 
true perspective 

The necessity of detailed self-evaluation is also a direct effect of 
accreditation* Apparently, it is through this evaluation procedure that 
most changes in educational proceV.^res are made. This constructive 
criticism of one's own system enables a staff to reevaluate their methods, 
their programs and their facilities effectively. 

3. Furthermore, they (the school staff) 
gain a wider focus of the entire school 
enterprise. They see the whole picture 
of all departments working to achieve 
common goals, not just their own little 
worlds . ^ 

A universal outlook is developed. This enables the staff to work 
more as a team of professionals striving for a single purpose rather than 
a number of individuals whose only interest remains within the confines 
of their own classrooms, 

4. How often in today's world of changing 
staffs and administrations are plans 
and projects marked by consistent 
follow-through? . . . However, with con- 
crete recoiomenda tions and proposals 
written in black and white, the poss- 



ibility oC sustained efforts to bring 
about their roalization is more likely, 
oven though the persons working at 
them are not always the same. Certainly 
there is something good to be said for 
a procedure which allows intelligent, 
long-range ^^lanning to bo fulfilled, 
and which constantly urges us onward 
to achieve worthwhile goals. ^ 

Consiste nt fol low through is provided for through the process of 
accreditation in order to maintain the level of education which the 
institution is capable of. Strong sanctions are maintained for the 
schools which do not maintain a pattern of development and planning. 

In conclusion, therefore, the advantages can be summed up quite 

effectively. The American Council on Education states- 

It helps intensify each institution's efforts 
toward maximum educational effectiveness. The 
accrediting process of most agencies requires 
each iiiStitution to examine its own concepts, 
goals, and operations, supported by the ex- 
pert criticism of a visiting team which later 
reports back to the institution through the 
accrediting agency. Moreover, since the 
accredited status of an institution is reviewed 
periodically — normally, at least once every 
ten years or after a major change of purpose 
or program the institution is encouraged 
toward continual self-study and improvement.^ 

Also, Kearney states further : 

There is no doubt that the frequent exacting 
and laborious self-evaluation and preparation 
leading to accreditation will vastly improve 
a school,^ 

Thus, overall improvomcnt through the use of the process of 
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accreditation is seen as a goal which can not only be attained, but is the 
fundamental concept of accreditation. 

II. MAJOR DISADVAOTAGKS 
The disadvantages of accreditation are very general but quite important. 

1. The main problem of accreditation is 
that of accomplishing these purposes 
{ensuring minimum standards of honesty 
and competence, encouraging self im- 
provement, and to protect educational 
institutions from outside and inside 
pressures) without imposing arbitrary 
and inappropriate requirements on the 
institutions 

The establishment of s tandards must bo sought which are effective and 
yet which still enable the institution the freedom to fulfill their goals 
and purposes. 

2. The chief difficulty cited usually is 
that of securing and holding qualified 
teachers and such specialized persons 
as librarians and counselors »6 

The maintaining of a competent s taff is essential in accreditation, 

since the programs developed and entire educational process of a school 

can be changed from one year to the next because of a change in staff. 

Any drastic changes in staff could change the entire basis upon which the 

school was initially judged and evaluated. 

3. The fundamental criticism, however, 
goes far deeper than either of these 
two. For any agency to demand uni- 
foraity in educational practice all 
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over the country, and thus stifle ex- 
perimentation, cannot but impede pro- 
grass, In a field so rapidly changing 
and so full of uncertainties as is 
education, anything which tends to halt 
progress and hold practice at the point 
it has now roachodi must prove hurtful 
in the long run."^ 

The impeding of ex perimentation and progress is a major cited dis- 
advantage of accreditation. This criticism, however, is a one-sided view 
of the term "standard." It has been clearly shown that the attainment of 
standards does not necessarily imply uniformity since the school itself 
sets its own goals. The standards with which the critics of accreditation 
are concerned deal with "factotv assets'^ such as facilities, personnel 
and plant management. 

III. CRITIQUE OF ACCREDITATION 

Collins made a study of eighteen claims made by accrediting agencies. 
His research was done in seven California schools. The findings of his 
research are presented below in point form.^O 

1. As far as accreditation stimulating 

a comprehensive evaluative study, the 
evidence indicates that it just doesn't 
happen; the major reasons for this 
failure being lack of experience with 
recently developed plans, policies, 
and procedures, and a shortage of time 
and energy to undertake such ambitious 
institutional research . 

2. Another claim advanced for accreditation 
is that preparation for it is a process 
rather than an ovent. This is exactly 
how the staff mombers interviewed felt 
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about it. 

They wore convinced that in 
assembling, editing, and finally pub- 
lishing the application for accreditation 
that new avenues of intra-school communi- 
cation were created, It was their view 
that even if preparation for accreditation 
is not evaluative, it is informative, and 
that is value enough. The claim then, that 
educational improvements stem from the 
preparation for accreditation is supported 
only by this one point of view shared by 
most of those interviewed, 

3, There is no doubt that participants viewed 
accreditation as a system of quality con- 
trol. This was nearly unanimous opinion 
shared by all ranks of the members. 

They viewed an accrediting agency as 
a watchdog of standards. Even when they 
had been only superficially involved with 
both preparation and team visit, their view 
of the essential impact of the accreditation 
process was not altered. They strongly 
supported the claim that accreditation is a 
system of quality control, 

4, It is their opinion that an accrediting agency 
values and respects diversity. When part- 
icipants did view accreditation as an agent 

of conformity, they did so in a very posi- 
tive way. They favored conformity if this 
meant a guarantee of minimal standards and 
recognition, 

5, They strongly supported the claim that 
accreditation was best administered through 
an agency that represented higher education, 
but is not in control of it, 

6, All universally agreed that the composition 
of the evaluating teams is of crucial im- 
portance to thoso who arc to be judged by 
them. The claim is repeatedly made that 
evaluation by outsiders is valuable. 



7. Evaluation reports are criticized for making 
minor or vague recommendations, or for 
suggesting that existing practices or policies 
be continued. With few exceptions, partici- 
pants did not view the evaluation report as 

a motivating force that might bring about 
change , 

8. Staff members had a difficult time in citing 
a single improvement that could be ascribed 
to the accreditation process, 

9. Accreditation was viewed as valuable, though 
the claim that it is a powerful force in 
the direction of improvement is denied. 

10. They viewed the attainment of status as the 
most important single value of accreditation* 

11. C ONCLUSION 

Staff members are not concerned that 
accreditation implies standards. They 
understand the \isefulness of the en- 
forcement of standards, and they do not 
view accreditation as a force for con- 
formity , 

There is general agreement that 
accrediting teams do not have objective 
means of measuring quality, and, therefore, 
the composition of the team is perceived 
as being crucially important. 

The evaluation report issued by the 
accrediting agency is felt to be anti- 
climactic, and of little use other than 
for public relations purposes. 

Even though this study is not local, and by no means compreliensive, 
it might give an indication as to the views of the teachers and other 
personnel of the secondary schools. 

Accreditation as a process, is, in the long run, an effective. 
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competent and unifom evaluative process of established and practical 
educational procedures and facilities ♦ This does not necessarily mean 
that the entire accrediting procedure is necessarily valuable. It is the 
proces5j which a school goes through in terms of self-evaluation and the 
preparation for accreditation which seems to bo the effective and most 
valuable part of acci'oditation. 

It was previously stated that the process itself would provide a 
school with enough self-knowledge to change or maintain any areas in its 
educational procedures. It is assumed that a school with knowledge of 
its deficiencies and strengths would set out to remedy the weaknesses. 
The *'status" of accreditation or even less formal recognition would be a 
major impetus to do so. 

Thus, a cause (the accrediting process ) and effect (remedial activity) 
relationship would ensure improved educational programs. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ACCREDITATION AND THE FUTURE 
Tho review of the literature concerning accreditation points to 
seven areas of concern » These areas are not listed in order of importance, 
nor are they specific problems of a particular area. 
They are presented as follws: 

1, If consolidation is not possible, cooperation is essential 
for the effective management of a school district. 

This first point indicates such tasks as sharing faci.lities, 
specialists and all other criteria with member schools in a specific area. 
This is especially the case whore small high schools are not capable of 
meeting the criteria for accreditation by themselves, 

2, Dissemination £f information is necessary if the 
accrediting agency hopes to inform member schools 
of current research and the experiences of other 
schools in the area. 

In this way, participating members of the accreditation process will 
be able to learn from each other as to methods and procedures used in 
education. 

3, The minimum standard in terms of pupil enrollment is a 
problem which, as of yet, has not been solved. 

Schools need an operating minimum of pupil enrollment. 
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It seems obvious that smaller i^chools will have difficulty meeting the 
requirements regarding facilities and qualified personnel, A minimum 
should be established to enable all schools to either consolidate or at 
least, cooperate regarding their facilities. 

4* Establishment of criteria . 
Each accrediting agency must establish their own criteria. These 
can be established in cooperation with interested groups such as parents, 
school boards, civic groups and the schools themselves, 

5/ Funding , 

Without sufficient funds, the accrediting agency will be unable to 
employ qualified personnel to enable them to judge adequately and 
accurately the "quality" of a school. Whether the accrediting agency is 
mainly sponsored by the government or by the schools themselves is of 
little importance, as long as an efficient accrediting agency can be 
maintained , 

6* Each school must be able to contract and hold a sufficient 
number of highly qualified personnel . 
The improvement of education can only come about through the efforts 
and willingness of the teachers in the classroom. Innovations are 
accepted or rejected at the door of the classroom, not at the 
superintendent's desk. 
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7 , S mall hjchp ols . 

rhorc v;ill always bo tho j roblem at j^mall hicjh schools in areas which 
have no iwod of exhaustive facilities. This problem will probably always 
romaiii, and the difficulty of accrediting such schools is obvious. 

It seems thoreforo, that the future of the process of accreditation 
<loponds primarily on those seven topics. 

In this province accreditation must, first of all, be accepted as a 
roccx/ruzed educational method by the teachers themselves • 

Information concerninc; accreditation should bo disseminated to tho 
schools so that the teachers have some degree of knowledge of the process* 
All too often, accreditation is at:^en a^^ the abolishment of a province* 
wide standard and a licence foi the school to do what it pleases. This, 
as we have seen, is a fallacy. 

Accreditation itself is synonymous with standards. It is through 
the application of criteria that accreditation is granted. Therefore, 
any appeal to the government for accreditation implies that the govern- 
ment has developed or will develop a sot of criteria which will then be 
applied to the institution. A necessary part of a caiKipaign to develop an 
accreditation system would therefore seem to be at least an outline of 
the specific means to be used in maintaining (or gaining) quality of 
porformancCi The smaller unit seeking accreditation (e.g. , a school 
board) might well bo able to influence the nature of the accreditation by 
including such details in a proposal. There is little evidence that 
provincial governments have such petformance criteria . The omphasi^^ on 
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control of |>roci>;5Ji ami content viloiio is ovidenco of thi^j. 

The challonqo is to approach accraditatlon in such a way that it 
presents advantages to all parties, while minimizing disadvantages and 
perception of lowered "standar.is . 

It seems that while accreditation is a useful tool which enablcr. 
schools to re-evaluate their entire series of programs, facilities and 
assets, it does have built-in difficulties which are quite difficult to 
resolve. These difficulties, such as the adherence to standards set 
down by central accrediting agencies, and the lack of an effective 
definition of "quality" in education tend to curb many accrediting 
methods , 

, The possible answer to this dilemma might bo to maintain the process 
of accreditation agency. This would promote the advantages of accredit- 
ation while, at the same time eliminating the disadvantages. Thus, a 
school would undergo the same self -evaluation process as any school in 
an accrediting agency, but \t would not be subjected to grading, quality 
determination, and outside criticism by uninvolved individuals. This is 
worthy of further investigation. 

This system, if used honestly and objectively by a school could pro- 
vide that school with most of the advantages of accreditation without the 
tedious tasks and activities which accompany it. 

Membership, therefore, is not necessarily the greatest advantage of 
accreditation. It is felt that tho use of the accrediting process will 
prove much more beneficial. 
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